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CINCINNATI  MINING  AND 
TRADING  CO. 


Originally  organized  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  this  San  Francisco  firm  issued  what 
may  he  assumed  to  he  patterns  in  gold 
of  five  and  ten  dollar  pieces  dated  1849 
as  well  as  a five  and  twenty  dollar  piece 
in  copper.  Obscurity  clouds  the  history 
and  operations  of  the  company. 

CLARK,  GRUBER  8C  CO. 

This  Denver  firm  of  hankers  and  gold 
coiners  was  composed  of  Austin  M.  and 


Milton  E.  Clark  and  E.  H.  Gruber  and 
was  organized  in  1858.  The  Mint  was 
located  on  what  is  now  known  as  Six- 
teenth and  Market  Streets  and  George 
W.  McClure,  an  assayer  from  Iowa,  con- 
ducted the  minting  operations  which  con- 
sisted of  striking  of  quarter,  half,  one, 
and  double  eagles  in  1860  and  1861. 
The  Government  purchased  the  mint  in 
April  of  1863,  used  it  as  an  assay  office 
for  a time,  and  finally  sold  the  building 
and  site  in  September  1906.  In  May 
1865,  the  company  combined  to  form  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver. 
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WILLIAM  CO (O) LEY 

A goldsmith,  formerly  ot  New  York, 
who  was  assoeiated  with  Reuben  Har- 
mon, Jr.  and  who  eut  some  of  the  dies 
tor  the  Vermont  coinage. 

J.  J.  CONWAY  AND  CO. 


A firm  of  jewellers  and  bankers  of 
Georgia  Gulch,  Colorado  who  issued  2/z, 
5,  and  10  dollar  gold  pieces  in  1861. 

ALBION  COX 

Associated  with  Thomas  Goadsby  in 
coining  New  Jersey  coppers  at  the  Eliza- 
bethtown mint.  Cox  also  was  United 
States  Mint  assayer  in  1704  and  179T 

P.  F.  CROSS 

Assistant  Engraver  at  the  U.  S.  Mint 
from  1844  to  1856.  His  most  noted  work 
is  the  obverse  of  the  Ingraham  medal 
whose  reverse  was  engraved  by  Long- 
acre. 

SAMUEL  BROOME 

According  to  Bushnefl  who  is  quoted 
by  Crosby,  Broome  and  Jeremiah  Platt 
were  New  York  merchants  who  were 
sub-lessees  of  the  contract  to  coin  Con- 
necticut Cents  with  Broome  acting  as 
superintendent  of  the  New  Haven  mint. 

ABEL  BUEL 

Silversmith  and  type-founder  of  New 
Haven  who  cut  the  dies  for  the  Con- 
necticut state  coinage  and  the  Fugio 
Cents.  See  James  Jarvis. 


WILLIAM  BUEL 

A son  of  Abel  Buel  and  coiner  at 
New  Haven  and  Rupert.  The  Vermont 
Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  I,  p.  228,  states 
that  he  brought  with  him  to  Vermont  the 
original  dies  used  by  his  father  in  New 
Haven  (i.e.,  for  the  Fugios).  Slafter,  in 
quoting  this,  asserts  that  this  is  merely 
legendary  and  that  William  Buel  pro- 
bably was  only  an  employee  since  he 
is  not  mentioned  as  a partner  when  the 
Harmon  group  formed  the  limited  co- 
partnership with  the  Machin's  Mills 
group. 

JOSEPH  CALLENDER 

A die-cutter  of  Boston  (1751-1821) 
who  with  Jacob  Perkins  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  the  dies  for  the 
Massachusetts  state  coinage  of  1787. 

HAMILTON  CAMPBELL 

A missionary  of  Oregon  City  who  en- 
graved the  dies  tor  the  Oregon  Exchange 
Company's  five  and  ten  dollar  gold  pieces 
of  1849. 

JOHN  CHALMERS 


The  goldsmith  of  Annapolis,  Md.  who 
issued  four  silver  tokens  in  1783.  There 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  he  eut  his 
own  dies. 

GEORGE  K.  CHILDS 

Chiet  Coiner  at  the  United  States 
Mint,  1854-1861. 

HENRY  WM.  DE  SAUSSURE 

The  second  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  July  to  October  1795. 
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DESERET  ASSAY  OFFICE 


The  mint  of  the  Mormons  at  Salt  Lake 
City  which  struck  gold  coins  from  1849 
to  1860.  See  also  James  Barlow  and  John 
Kay. 

A.  DUBOIS 

Mention  is  made  of  Dubois  in  early 
accounts,  as  recorded  in  American  State 
Papers,  that  he  was  paid  72  Dollars  on 
May  5,  1783  for  A . . sinking,  case- 
hardening,  Uc.  four  Pair  of  Dies  for  the 
Public  Mint.''  We  may  safely  assume 
that  these  dies  were  for  the  Nova  Con- 
stellatio  patterns. 


DUBOSQ  & CO. 

Composed  of  Theodore  Dubosq  and  a 
Goodwin,  this  San  Francisco  firm  of 
coiners  issued  their  very  rare  five  and 
ten  dollar  pieces  in  1850. 

BENJAMIN  DUDLEY 

The  same  accounts  referring  to  A.  Du- 
bois also  mention  Dudley  as  having  been 
paid  on  two  separate  occasions  in  pre- 
paring a Mint  (on  March  21st  and  on 
June  30,  1783).  That  he  was  materially 
responsible  for  the  Nova  Constellatio 
patterns  is  evidenced  from  several  pass- 
ages in  Robert  Morris  diary  which  is 
quoted  by  Crosby. 


EDWARD  DUFFIELD 

A Philadelphia  watchmaker  and  en- 
graver (1730-1805)  who  was  responsible 


for  the  following  dies:  The  Kittanning 
Medal,  Betts  400;  and  the  George  11 
Indian  Peace  Medal  175  7,  Betts  401. 
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REPORT  ON  PROOFS,  ESSAIS,  RESTRIKES  AND  RELATED  MATERIAL 

BY  WALTER  BREEN 


1.  It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  proofs  as 
we  know  them  started  in  IS  17  on  coni' 
pletion  of  special  presses  after  the  Mint 
fire  of  1816.  Maeallister  s "proofs"  in 
and  after  1 793  may  have  been  made  for 
similar  purposes  but  couldn’t  have  been 
made  the  same  way.  These  special  presses 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  use  in  st ri k- 
ing  medals.  Before  1817  much  complain' 
ing  was  done  by  Directors  about  press' 
damage  in  use  of  regular  coinage  presses 
for  making  medals  authorized  by  Con' 
gress.  After  1817  no  complaints  of  this 
kind  are  noted. 

2.  In  the  early  days,  the  coins  so 
made  were  referred  to  as  specimen  eoins, 
master  coins  tar  (in  sets)  "complete  sets 
for  presentation.”  They  were  not  sold  to 
collectors  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
find  out.  Before  1836  and  in  fact,  as  late 
as  183  7,  they  were  only  sent  at  face 
value  (i.e.  officially  at  any  rate)  to  (a) 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (b)  other 
politicians  including  the  President  (e) 
foreign  government  emissaries  and  d i p ' 
lomats  (d)  Mint  Cabinets  of  foreign 
governments  including  Germany,  Swe' 
den  and  Denmark,  also  there  is  a record 
of  some  being  sent  to  the  Imam  of  Mus' 
cat,  the  King  of  Siam  and  the  City  of 
Bremen.  Occasionally,  mention  would  be 
made  of  the  special  cases  and  the  cost  of 
having  them  made  (by  private  concerns) 
plus  charges  for  shipping  them  out. 
There  is  a report  dated  September  183  0 
of  a Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Library  ordering  two  sets  (gold  denomi' 
nations)  of  1830  master  coins.  In  no 
case  was  over  face  value  charged  for 
these  coins  or  sets,  at  least  of  the  sets 
officially  mentioned.  I have  only  seen 
records  for  as  many  as  two  or  three 


proof  sets  of  any  single  year,  and  it  is 
presumable  that  the  number  of  original 
sets  cannot  tar  exceed  that  amount, 
18 17' 3 6. 

3.  Individual  master  or  specimen 
coins  outside  of  sets  were  struck  often 
as  patterns  preparatory  to  a change  of 
type,  and  in  anticipation  that  the  Secre' 
tary  of  the  Treasury  would  approve  of 
the  designs  submitted.  This  was  true  of 
the  halt 'dimes  of  1829,  of  which  coin' 
age  started  July  4;  Gobrecht  dollars,  but 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  were 
not  approved  for  CIRCULATION  in 
that  design:  1838  eagles;  1840  dollars; 
Indian  head  cents,  dated  1858,  these  be' 
mg  AW  264:  Indian  head  cents  of  1839 
bearing  the  wreath  adopted  in  I860' 
AW3 12;  Go.ld  dollars  1849;  Double 
eagles  of  1849;  Type  II  gold  dollars  of 
1834;  Three  Dollar  gold — fifteen  speci' 
mens  dated  1834.  Note  that  in  some  cases 
the  coins  can  t be  called  anything  but 
patterns  as  the  designs  were  not  adopted 
until  the  following  year  or  else  adopted 
only  in  a modified  form.  Where  they 
were  adopted  the  same  year  as  is,  the 
number  of  those  sent  as  proofs  has  been 
ascertained  in  many  cases,  other  than 
those  named.  This  doesn't  preclude  the 
striking  of  others  later. 

4.  In  no  case  were  specimen  coins 
accounted  for  on  the  bullion  ledgers  or 
journals,  nor  were  any  reserved  for 
assay  before  1862  or  1863,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  find  out  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Gobrecht  dollars.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  never  passed 
even  nominally  through  the  Treasurer’s 
hands — the  latter  was  required  for  all 
other  coinage.  The  1000  dollars  of  1836 
were  paid  in  two  warrants  No.  1471  and 
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No.  1473  dated  December  31,  1836,  but 
the  coins  had  been  struck  since  Novern- 
ber.  The  explanation  for  this  accounting 
lies  in  the  extremely  large  bullion  value 
of  the  patterns,  $1000.  (most  others  very 
limited).  It  is  presumed  that  the  amounts 
paid  supposedly  of  these  into  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  were  actually  paid 
in  bullion,  Spanish  Dollars  or  some  other 
form,  perhaps  bank  drafts.  The  (un- 
seen) account  books  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  may  clarify  this  and  tell 
how  many  were  actually  released  thus 
into  circulation. 

5.  Proof  sets  now  in  collectors'  hands 
1817-57  as  well  as  individual  coins  of 
that  period  apparently'  came  from  poli- 
ticians or  their  estates,  or  in  some  eases 
must  have  been  bargained  for  with  Peale 

o 

and  or  other  Mint  officials.  The  Director 
never  charged  over  face  value  in  pre- 
senting them  to  politicians — what  Peale 
got  for  them  nobody  knows. 

6.  Restriking  would  seem  to  have  be 
gun  under  the  Coinership  of  Franklin 
Peale,  who  departed  the  Mint  service 
under  highly  questionable  circumstances 
(just  hinted  at  in  official  Mint  corre- 
spondence) and  who  is  known  to  have 
“done  private  work  for  his  personal  prof- 
it on  the  medal  presses”  (recall  that 
these  same  presses  were  used  also  to 
strike  proofs  and  essais,  the  better  not  to 
interfere  with  regular  operations.)  He 
retained  at  least  four  or  live  impressions 
in  gold  of  the  1849  and  some  undated 
$20  patterns  of  the  same  period  in  his 
possession.  He  took  his  account  books 
with  him  “as  his  private  property”  on 
leaving  the  Mint  over  the  violent  pro- 
tests of  the  Director,  at  which  time  he 
disappeared  from  the  history  of  the 
Mint.  He  had  considerable  ability  as 
a die  sinker.  He  left  a whole  series  of 
dies,  pattern  and  regular,  from  about 
1800  to  1854  carefully  labeled  and  pre- 
served in  condition  for  re-use.  These 
were  not  destroyed  till  1868.  If  Peale 


could  make  medals,  he  could  make 
proofs.  If  he  could  sink  dies,  he  could 
make  restrikes  by  restoring  dies  or  en- 
graving dates  into  them.  It  is  known  that 
alter  Gobrecht’s  time  the  devices  Peale 
introduced  into  the  Mint  from  Europe 
plus  the  others  Gobrecht  invented  made 
diesinking,  the  working  of  dies  from 
existing  masters  and  matrices,  childishly 
simple  and  all  this  was  done  under  the 
Coining  Department  on  Coinage  presses, 
not  in  the  Engraving  Department.  There- 
fore, 1 believe  that  Peale’s  unlocated  ac- 
count books  would  contain  evidence  of 
an  immense  lot  of  early  restriking  and 
profiteering  on  master  coins  sold  at  in- 
flationary prices  to  early  numismatists. 
It  would  only  be  there,  not  in  the  Di- 
rector’s or  Treasurer's  accounts  that  we 
would  find  evidence  before  1858  of 
proof  sets  sold. 

7.  Proofs  were  first  put  on  public 
sale  early  in  1858,  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale  (and  of  the  essais  sold  the  following 
year)  to  be  applied  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Mint  Cabinet.  Ninety-nine 
percent  of  the  material  in  the  files  speci- 
fically on  proof  coins  is  letters  from  col- 
lectors, most  of  them  people  we  have 
never  heard  of,  requesting  individual 
coins  or  partial,  minor  or  full  sets.  There 
are  only  an  insignificantly  few  excep- 
tions. One  Howard  of  Tiffany’s,  April 
17,  1858,  offered  up  to  $5.00  for  a 
specimen  of  what  we  would  today  call 
AW271 — there  is  no  reply  extant. 
(Does  a specimen  exist?)  There  is  also 
a copy  of  the  1858  Mint  Regulations  re- 
garding proof  coins.  They  merely  assign 
the  prices,  $3.00  for  a minor  set  and 
$43.00  for  a complete  set  including  the 
double-eagle  down  through  the  cent. 
Other  characters  wanted  proof  coins 
dated  before  1858  and  in  some  cases  full 
sets.  These  were  refused.  Still  others 
offered  large  sums  for  the  1838  pattern 
half  dollars  or  the  1858  sets  of  12  copper- 
nickel  cent  patterns.  These  were  also  re- 
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fused  on  the  grounds  of  “none  available”. 
Incidentally  J.  R.  Snowden  apparently 
gets  credit  for  first  use  of  the  word 
"proof”  meaning  what  was  previously 
called  a master  coin  or  specimen  coin.  It 
is  not  found  even  in  his  letters  about  the 
same  things  before  1858,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1 8 > 8 correspondence  and  Regulations. 

8.  However,  in  the  same  period  the 
Director  began  (at  least  for  the  first 
time  leaving  written  records  thereof) 
trading  in  essais  and  such  for  the  bene' 
fit  of  the  Mint  Cabinet.  There  are  two 
letters,  not  very  informative,  between 
him  and  Benjamin  Haines.  In  the  course 
of  this  correspondence,  Haines  desired 
and  the  Director  agreed  to  arrange  a 
trade  of  some  rare  coins  such  as  the 
1838  pattern  half'dollars  (which  he  had 
refused  the  preceding  year  to  other  cob 
lectors  as  above),  both  designs  of  18^4 
bronze  pattern  cents,  and  full  sets  of  the 

1858  cent  patterns,  in  exchange  tor  a 
Ring  Dollar  and  a Confederatio  copper 
for  the  Mint  Cabinet.  (The  latter  is  not 
there  now  and  almost  certainly  has  not 
been  there  since  I860).  Mention  was 
also  made  on  the  Mint’s  having  dupli- 
cates c^f  the  1792  Disme  in  copper  avail' 
able  for  trade,  but  that  only  one  or  two 
were  available.  I have,  incidentally,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  1838  half' 
dollars  mentioned  were  restruck  from 
restored  dies  which  differed  somewhat 
from  the  originals.  One  of  those  now  in 
the  Mint  Cabinet  which  has  been  there 
since  1859  is  a restrike.  Col.  A.  L. 
Snowden  also  mentioned  the  fact  that 
it  was  an  “open  secret”  that  restriking 
was  done  rather  extensively  in  and  after 

1859  (time  of  the  B.  Haines  transaction) 
till  1861,  though  he  did  not  put  the  dates 
down  so  fine,  merely  saying  “in  the 
time  of  J.  R.  Snowden.”  We  can  de' 
limit  it  more  exactly  by  noting  the  time 
when  the  restriking  of  the  SO' called  1804 
dollar  with  plain  edge  was  done.  This 


is  known  to  have  been  185 8'9,  and  that 
was  apparently  one  instance  wherein  the 
Director  did  not  connive. 

9.  In  1859  essais  were  for  the  first 
time  put  on  sale  unofficially,  as  not  in' 
eluded  in  the  Mint  Regulations  reproofs, 
but  rather  openly  and  with  the  knowb 
edge  of  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Trea' 
sury.  The  Director  wrote  the  latter  that 
it  was  being  done  more  or  less  by  way  of 
putting  controls  on  the  traffic  in  them 
besides  benefiting  the  Mint  Cabinet. 

10.  The  Director  in  February  185  5 
authorized  the  issuance  of  duplicate  pres' 
entation  (evidently  proof)  sets — $20.00 
to  half  cents  of  all  the  years  1850' 185 5 
inclusive,  for  the  then  coming  Paris 
World's  Fair  in  answer  to  a request  from 
one  M.  Alexandre  Vattemare.  These 
being  issued  in  18^5,  the  question  arises: 
Were  they  all  struck  in  185  5,  that  is 
were  those  dated  185  0 through  18^4  re' 
strikes? 

11.  Relevant  to  the  last  is  the  ques' 
turn  of  185  P2  dollars.  It  is  a 99%  cem 
tainty  that  the  1100  and  1300  reported 
struck  did  not  include  proofs.  It  is  equal' 
ly  certain  that  most  of  these  uncirculated 
specimens  were  melted  up  for  bullion 
dollars  were  more  likely  than  smaller 
silver  to  have  that  happen  in  1852.  The 
reason  for  this  being  that  then,  as  now, 
they  did  not  circulate  hence  were  more 
easily  available  from  the  banks,  and 
were  (with  the  current  price  for  silver 
bullion  being  greater  than  Mint  prices) 
thus  far  more  likely  than  the  worn 
Spanish  fractions  and  small  U.  S.  silver 
to  have  been  melted  up.  The  Director’s 
letters  185P2  complain  bitterly  about 
this  practice.  Gresham’s  law  then  will 
have  accounted  for  most  of  the  small 
coinage  of  those  years.  Proofs  being  not 
included  among  those  report,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  uncirculated  specimens  are 
just  as  rare  as  the  proofs  or  more  so.  I 
am  very  nearly  certain  that  the  proofs 
now  know'n,  from  different  dies  than  the 
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uncirculated  specimens  (see  “Worlds 
Greatest  Collection")  are  restrikes.  The 
Mint  Collection  does  not  have  full  proof 
sets  of  1851  and  its  1 S 5 2 halTcent 
is  a restrike. 

12.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  number 
of  proof  sets  and  individual  coins  men' 
tioned  in  the  Archives  files  cannot  be 
more  than  • an  insignificant  fraction  of 

o 

those  actually  issued  in  and  after  1858, 
that  is  of  the  silver  and  minor  sets.  For 
every  mail  order  there  were  probably 
fifty  to  one  hundred  callers  at  the  Mint. 

13.  It  is  known  that  dies  were  all 
made  and  mint  marked  at  Philadelphia. 
Consequently,  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  very  rare  examples  of  genuine 
mintmarked  proofs  were  made  in  Phila' 
delphia.  The  Mint  Cabinet  contains  the 
following  examples,  both  brilliant  proofs: 
the  1838'0  half  dollar  and  the  1854'S 
double  eagle.  The  N.O.  Mint  is  known 
to  have  had  a hydraulic  press,  but  it  is 
unknown  when  this  was  installed  or 
whether  the  authorities  there  ever  struck 
real  proofs  lrom  it.  One  circumstance 
which  makes  this  theory  a lot  more  than 
probable  is  that  the  1883  Hawaiian  sets 
come  in  proof,  both  silver  and  copper 
without  mintmarks.  The  same  thing  is 
noted  about  the  copper  and  gold  Pan' 
Pacific  half  dollars — no  mintmarks.  It 
is  almost  100%  certain  that  these  were 
made  in  Philadelphia.  Zerbe  said  in  1944 
that  they  were  not  known  to  him  to  have 
been  made  in  S.F.  and  he  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  coinage  at  the  time:  “but 
they  may  have  been  struck  as  trial  pieces 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by  the  instruc' 
tions  of  the  (then)  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  a coin  collector." 

14.  Re:  1804  Dollar.  The  facts  ob' 
servable  on  the  proof  coin  seen  in  the 
Mint  Collection  are  as  follows: 

A.  Borders  beaded,  not  composed  of 
radial  lines.  This  alone  would  date  the 
piece  after  1828.  I have  documentary 
evidence  that  border  beading  was  only 


reintroduced  in  that  year  after  its  dis' 
continuance  in  1793. 

B.  Dies  made  from  the  original  hubs. 
Does  not  give  any  preference  to  any  par' 
ticular  year  as  the  date  of  issue — those 
hubs  are  known  to  have  survived  until 
the  1860’s  at  least — the  time  when  the 
1801'2'3  dollars  were  restruck. 

C.  The  extraordinary  edge  treatment  of 
this  is  found  only  on  three  other  coins, 
as  described  below.  It  seems  that  this 
coin  (full  weight,  415.8  grains — but  the 
extra  0.2  grains  that  should  be  there  are 
gone  from  damage)  was  struck  on  an 
old  planchet  of  the  1 795 T 803  period, 
which  had  been  put  through  the  milling 
and  lettering  process  but  not  struck.  This 
planchet  was  not  redettered(  the  pre' 
sumption  is  that  by  then  the  dollar  edge 
lettering  process  had  been  abandoned, 
which  would  mean  the  period  long  after 
1804,  and  probably  much  nearer  1837 
42);  but  was  remilled  and  struck  in  a 
plain  close  collar  believed  to  be  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  used  for  the  1836 
Gobreeht  dollars,  and  consequently  the 
lettering  was  squashed  so  much  as  to  be 
almost  invisible.  This  feature  is  found 
only  on  three  other  coins  to  my  knowb 
edge,  these  being  half  dollar  proofs  in 
the  Mint  Cabinet  dated  1 8 3 3 '4' 5 all 
having  the  same  reverse  unlisted  any' 
where.  (Spike  on  end  of  stem.)  I have 
documentary  evidence  of  when  the  close 
collar  was  introduced — November  1836. 
All  previous  lettered'edge  coins  includ' 
ing  proofs  were  struck  in  an  “open" 
collar  so  that  the  edge  lettering  would 
not  be  squashed  and  consequently,  we 
see  some  small  variation  in  diameters. 

D.  There  was  no  1804  in  the  Mint 
Cabinet  in  1838  when  Vattemare  visited 
it  the  first  time.  I suggest  that  either  the 
“originals"  were  made  after  then  or 
else  that  they  were  being  made  then  but 
that  the  dies  and  newly  made  impressions 
were  concealed  so  that  Vattemare  would 
not  know  of  the  Mint's  making  novodels 
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(restrikes  of  which  no  originals  were 
known).  As  expected,  there  is  no  men' 
tion  of  these  in  bullion  accounts. 

E.  1 think  that  Gresham’s  law  has  fully 
accounted  tor  any  so-called  originals 
that  were  made  in  1804,  especially  as 
they  are  likely  to  have  been  dated  1803. 
Note  Stewart's  “1st  U.  S.  Mint”  on 
dollars  disappearing  quick, ly,  more  so 
that  half  dollars  or  smaller  silver,  and 
wondering  why  this  might  have  been  so. 
The  explanation,  obviously,  is  that  the 
dollars  circulated  less,  being  less  popular, 


and  hence  new  dollars  weighing  more 
and  being  much  more  easily  available 
(in  banks,  etc.)  for  exportation  as  bullion 
than  the  worn  fractional  silver,  were 
more  profitable  for  export  than  the 
latter,  and  hence  would  be  bound  to  dis- 
appear more  quickly. 

It  is  understandable  that  the  restrikers 
would  want  to  cover  up  their  tracks 
in  case  of  some  future  investigation, 
hence  the  absence  of  valid  historical  evi- 
dence about  the  so-called  1804  except 
for  that  shown  above. 


DOMESTIC  COINAGE  EXECUTED,  BY  MINTS, 
DURING  FEBRUARY,  1951 


Denomination  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

SILVER 

Half-dollars  # 50.000.00 

Quarter-dollars  #292,000.00  

Dimes  

MINOR 

Five-cent  pieces  #138,200.00  

One-cent  pieces  231,100.00  #139.000.00 


Denver 


#387.000.00 

#373,800.00 

124,900.00 


Mint 

Philadelphia 


COINAGE  EXECUTED  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Country  Metal  Denomination  Total  Pieces 

Dominican  Republic  Silver  10  Centavo  **  500,000 


DOMESTIC  COINAGE  EXECUTED,  BY  MINTS, 

DURING  MARCH,  1951 

Denomination  Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Denver 


SILVER 

Half-dollars  #310,000.00  

Quarter-dollars  

Dimes  248,000.00  #470,000.00 

MINOR 

Five-cent  pieces  #154,000.00  #264,800.00 

One-cent  pieces  #229,950.00  135,000.00  213,850.00 

COINAGE  EXECUTED  FOR  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

Mint  Country  Metal  Denomination  Total  Pieces 

Philadelphia  Honduras  Cupro-Nickel  10  Centavo  1,000,000 

Philadelphia  Honduras  Silver  20  Centavo  1,500,000 

Philadelphia  Honduras  Silver  50  Centavo  500,000 


Total  Foreign  Coinage 
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NUMISMATICA  AMERICANA 

THE  BUSHNELL  SALE 

JOHN  J.  FORD,  JR. 


Every  decade,  during  the  past  century, 
has  included  a numismatic  event  of  such 
singular  importance  that  it  continues  to 
reverberate,  influencing  our  aims  and  in- 
terests,  even  to  this  day.  A particularly 
appropriate  example  of  such  an  occur- 
rence  is  the  sale  of  the  Charles  I.  Bush- 
ne.ll  collection,  almost  seventy  years  ago, 
which  heralded  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  in  American  numismatics. 

C.  I.  Bushnell  died,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  in  his  New  York  home  on  Sept. 
17th,  1880.  He  was  well  known  as  the 
author  of  two  numismatic  works,  pub- 
lished in  1858  and  1859,  concerning 
Tradesman  (Merchant)  and  Political 
tokens  and  the  First  Three  Business 
tokens  of  N.  Y.  It  was  a popular  opinion, 
that  Mr.  Bushnell  possessed  an  unsur- 
passed knowledge  of  Colonial  and  Early 
American  coins.  His  collection,  one  of 
the  most  famous  ever  assembled,  was  un- 
usually strong  in  Americana,  particularly 
Colonial  coins,  Medals,  Tokens,  Cards 
and  similar  items. 

Within  a few  days  of  Mr.  Bushnelbs 
demise,  almost  all  of  the  well  known 
dealers  attempted  to  contact  his  family 
with  ill  concealed  interest  relative  to  the 
purchase  of  his  estate.  The  collection  was 
initially  offered  by  the  son  and  Mrs.  B., 
the  executrix,  at  the  round  figure  of 
$10,000.  without  finding  a purchaser. 
The  opportunity  to  carefully  examine  the 
collection  was  difficult  to  obtain,  but 


CHARLES  I.  BUSHNELL 

eventually,  several  people  obtained  a fair 
view  of  the  coins,  and  as  much  as  $7,500. 
was  offered  by  a New  York  party.  W.  E. 
Woodward,  H.  P.  Smith,  H.  C.  Samp- 
son, and  other  dealers,  including  the  in- 
defatigable Ed  Frossard,  all  attempted  to 
obtain  the  collection,  and  at  one  time  or 
another,  all  seemed  to  have  an  equal 
chance  of  success. 

The  aforementioned  gentlemen  did 
not,  however,  stop  to  consider  the  young 
and  extremely  precocious  Chapman 
brothers  of  Philadelphia.  The  Chapmans, 
Samuel  Hudson  and  Henry  Jr.,  were  but 
twenty  three  and  twenty  one  years  of 
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age  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Bushnelbs  passing. 
Both  had  served  an  apprenticeship  with 
dealer  Haseltine  and  both  were  extremely 
capable  young  men,  well  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  chosen  profession.  As 
in  similar  situations,  the  bright  eyed  and 
ambitious,  however,  earnest  and  sincere, 
were  constantly  waydayed  and  badgered 
by  their  contemporaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Chapmans  were  fully  aware 
of  their  knowledge  and  other  sterling 
attributes,  and  were  not,  at  that  time, 
susceptible  to  anything  resembling 
modesty. 

Ed  Frossard,  a former  Professor  of 
Languages  and  a partially  disabled  vet' 
eran  of  the  Civil  War,  cleverly  described 
the  success  of  the  Messrs.  Chapman  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Bushnell 
estate.  "While  the  fray  at  the  front  gate 
of  the  citadel  was  waxing  hot,  the  Chap' 
man  brothers,  by  a brilliant  strategic 
movement,  having  secured  an  ally  with' 
in,  entered  through  the  postern  gate  in 
the  rear,  and  captured  the  stronghold, 
much  to  the  dismay  of  the  craft  in 
general,  for  few,  excepting  well-informed 
observers,  had  thought  of  them.”  What 
Frossard  and  the  others  did  not  learn 
until  much  later,  was  that  the  Chap' 
mans  had  more  than  "An  Ally  Within” 
to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the  Bushnell 
material  tor  sale. 

"The  Ally  Without,”  in  this  situation, 
was  a Boston  baker  by  the  name  of  Lorin 
G.  Parmelee.  Mr.  Parmelee  began  cob 
lecting  in  earnest  about  1865  and  after 
obtaining  the  Seavey,  Adams  and  Bre' 
voort  cabinets,  rapidly  became  the  tore' 
most  collector  in  the  country,  his  in' 
terest  becoming  stronger  as  BushnelPs 


diminished.  By  1880,  he  owned  the  finest 
existing  collection  of  Colonial  coins  and 
the  regular  U.S.  Mint  issues  and  had, 
tor  several  years,  been  negotiating  with 
C.  I.  Bushnell  tor  the  purchase  of  hts 
collection.  After  Mr.  B.'s  death,  Par- 
melee  would  naturally  be  a most  inter' 
ested  party,  as  the  acquisition  of  a few 
pieces  from  the  Bushnell  estate  would 
make  his  collection  one  of  the  most  corn- 
plete  ever  formed.  Finally,  Lorin  G. 
Parmelee  bought  the  Bushnell  collection, 
at  a figure  still  unknown,  but  probably 
over  $7,5QO.  and  a little  under  $8,500. 
By  this  shrewd  purchase,  he  secured  at 
apparently  high,  but  really  nominal 
prices,  the  few  rarities  needed  to  com' 
plete  his  superb  holdings. 

While  the  owner  of  the  Bushnell  cob 
lection  and  privileged  to  withdraw  the 
most  interesting  items,  Parmelee  placed 
the  entire  estate  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chapmans  and  requested  that  they  cata' 
log  it  for  sale.  Thereby,  he  could  remain 
in  the  background  and  legitimately  buy, 
against  open  competition,  the  coins  neces' 
sary  to  round  out  his  collection.  Why  the 
Chapmans  were  selected  to  sell  the 
Bushnell  estate  is  not  clear,  unless  of 
course,  it  is  understood  that  they  were 
said  to  be  Nephews,  by  marriage,  of  the 
late  Charles  I.  Bushnell. 

In  course,  as  it  always  must,  the 
word  went  around  and  the  Chapmans 
made  a statement,  through  Mr.  Frossard, 
which  appeared  in  a supplement  to  the 
March,  1882  issue  of  "Numisma.” 
"The  rumors  which  have  been  circulated, 
by  those  envious  of  their  success,  to  the 
effect  that  a certain  number  of  rarities 
are  withdrawn  by  previous  arrange' 
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ment  with  a certain  prominent  Boston 
numismatist,  who  was  said  to  he  their 
hacker  in  the  negotiations  with  Mr.  Bush' 
nell’s  son,  are  unfounded,  and  untrue. 
Every  coin,  medal,  die  and  duplicate,  of 
which  there  are  many,  will  go  in  the  sale, 
and  everything  is  to  he  sold,  without  re- 
serve, to  the  highest  bidder. ” 

Within  a very  short  time,  the  Chap- 
mans prepared  an  announcement  for  the 
forth-coming  sale,  consisting  of  a circular, 
describing  a sumptuous  catalogue,  corre- 
sponding in  size,  and  forming  a sequel 
to  “Crosby’s  Early  Coins  of  America.” 
This  was  somewhat  unusual,  as  the  cata- 
logues of  the  period  were  small  a {fairs, 
offering  brief  descriptions  and  limited 
commentary,  often  little  better  than  lists 
of  the  material  to  be  sold.  The  announced 
length  of  the  Bushnell  catalogue  and  sub- 
sequent  sale  was  also  somewhat  startling, 
as  the  total  number  of  lots  approached 
3,000,  and  the  sale  itself  was  to  be  con- 
ducted for  six  days.  The  most  radical 
departure  however,  as  announced  by  the 
compilers,  was  an  asking  price  of  $5.00 
for  a limited  edition  of  the  catalogue 
with  ten  Phototype  plates.  (Actually 
published  with  twelve.)  This,  coupled 
with  the  50^  asked  for  a plain  catalogue 
and  the  $1.00  for  a priced  one,  plus  the 
claim  that  the  “Magnum  Opus”  would 
prove  a sequel  to  as  well  as  matching 
S.  S.  Crosby’s  work  in  size,  was  too 
much  for  several  critics,  including  Ed 
Frossard,  who  later  observed — “It  must 
be  stated  that  while  50  cents  is  only  a 
fair  price  for  this  large  and  handsomely 
printed  catalogue,  $5.  is  too  much  by 
half  for  the  illustrated  one.  There  is  but 
one  opinion  among  collectors  on  this 


point.  The  former  ridiculous  pretentions 
of  the  compilers  to  the  effect  that  the 
catalogue  would  form  a sequel  to  Cros- 
by’s masterly  work  “The  Early  Coins 
of  America,”  also  fall  to  the  ground. 
There  are  in  fact  very  few  Colonial 
coins  described  not  found  in  Crosby,  and 
as  no  new  light  is  shed  on  his  work,  and 
the  borrowed  information,  conveyed  with 
painful  labor,  belongs  to  the  descriptive 
rather  than  the  historical,  it  can  neither 
supplant  nor  explain  Crosby,  but  rather 
needs  the  explanations  of  the  latter  to 
make  itself  intelligible.” 

The  actual  appearance  of  the  catalogue 
itself,  early  in  1882,  brought  forth  ex- 
tensive comments,  including  several 
snickers,  the  majority  of  which  originated 
with  the  gentlemen  who  had  an  axe  to 
grind.  The  Bushnefl  catalogue  contained 
136  pages  and  exactly  3,000  lots.  Cor- 
recting the  announcement,  the  sale  was 
a five  day  one,  June  20  through  24,  1882, 
and  as  previously  mentioned,  the  $5.00 
edition  contained  twelve  plates  rather 
than  the  ten  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  Bushnell’s  collection  was  always 
considered  somewhat  mysterious  as  he 
bought  secretly  and  through  others  and 
generally  under  an  assumed  name.  It 
is  said  that  even  his  closest  friends  had 
little  knowledge  of  the  full  extent  of  his 
cabinet.  The  appearance  of  the  catalogue 
was  eagerly  looked  for  with  interest  and 
curiosity  by  collectors  in  general  as  the 
final  dispersion  of  the  collection  seemed 
of  the  greatest  importance. 

The  initial  criticism  concerned  itself 
with  the  contents  of  the  collection.  The 
progressive  element  of  the  period  right- 
eously bewailed  the  lack  of  U.S.  Mint 
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issues  in  the  Bushnell  cabinet.  Regard' 
less  of  how  complete  or  how  tine  a col- 
lection, Mr.  B.  had  made  of  Colonials, 
American  Medals  and  Store  Cards,  the 
breast-beaters  wondered  why  he  had  ne- 
glected the  rarities  of  the  Silver  series; 
the  1804,  185  1 and  18^2  Dollars;  the 
1796  and  97  Halves;  the  1823  and  1827 
Quarters  and  the  rarer  Dimes  and  Halt 
Dimes,  as  well  as  the  later  Pattern  issues 
of  the  U.S.  Mint.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Bushnell  had  collected  tor  a number  of 
years,  particularly  when  rarities  were 
cheap  and  collectors  few,  was  oft  brought 
to  the  tore,  in  several  instances  in  rather 
derogatory  terms.  A comparison  was 
made  with  the  Mickley  collection,  sold 
in  1867,  and  as  Frossard  acidly  re- 
marked, “The  Mickley  cabinet  still  re- 
mains the  best,  most  complete,  as  well  .is 
the  most  valuable  American  collection 
ever  offered  for  competition  in  this  coun- 
try." Of  course,  the  fact  that  Bushnell 
was  a sincere  collector  and  student  of 
Americana,  with  litt.le  regard  tor  the 
ersatz  productions  of  the  Mint,  in- 
cluding the  1804,  185  1 and  1852  Dol- 
lars, made  little  difference  to  the  critics 
of  the  day.  The  Chapmans  alone  seemed 
to  appreciate  Bushncll  s lack  of  love  tor 
the  regular  Mint  Silver  issues. 

Professor  Frossard’s  "Numisma”  ap- 
peared about  five  years  after  he  took  an 
active  interest  in  numismatics  and  upon 
it’s  yellowed  pages  we  find  extensive 
comments  concerning  the  Chapmans 
especially  in  connection  with  their  cata- 
logue of  the  Bushnell  sale.  In  May,  1882, 
No.  3 of  Vol.  6,  we  find  the  following 
tirade,  obviously  penned  upon  receipt 
of  the  catalogue.  "As  regards  the  ar- 


rangement and  composition  of  the  cata- 
logue we  remark  with  pleasure  that  the 
carelessness  in  composition,  indifferent 
grammar,  and  tautology,  found  in  the 
former  combined  productions  of  Messrs. 
Chapman,  have  to  a certain  extent  been 
avoided  in  this.  A good  story  must  be 
well  told,  or  it  loses  its  charm,  and  it 
would  have  been  a pity  to  see  such  ad- 
jectives as  "uncirculated,  bold  and  sharp 
impression,"  or  “unique,  exceedingly 
rare,  and  only  specimen  known,"  thrown 
in  unending  and  tiresome  repetitions 
throughout  the  catalogue.  It  looks  in- 
deed as  if  a person  of  mature  judgment, 
sound  learning,  and  accustomed  to  utter 
good  English,  had  drawn  the  Messrs. 
Chapman  from  the  inextricable  tangles 
into  which  they  have  been  wont  to  fall 
when  endeavoring  to  make  a point.  If 
such  be  the  ease  his  name  should  have 
been  mentioned  as  a collaborator,  but  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  they  have  simply 
followed  the  recognized  authorities  with- 
out referring  to  their  lists  or  .works,  and 
this  is  the  most  unpleasing  peculiarity  of 
the  catalogue,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
overlooked.  Except  where  it  cou,ld  not  be 
avoided,  the  names  of  every  American 
authority  on  coins  and  medals  have  care- 
fully been  excluded.  Messrs.  Chapman 
apparently  prefer  to  leave  the  collectors 
in  the  dark  rather  than  to  commit  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  mention  a single 
name." 

Later,  in  another  issue  of  his  house 
organ,  that  of  July,  1882,  No.  4 of  Vol.  6, 
immediately  following  the  sale,  Frossard 
became  somewhat  snide  and  altered  his 
earlier  opinions  to  an  actual  attack.  "A 
plain  and  correct  catalogue  would  have 
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reflected  honor  on  its  compilers,  hut 
Chapman  Bros,  apparently  exhausted 
themselves  on  the  plates  and  mechanical 
part  of  the  work,  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  a proper  use  of  English  terms,  an  in- 
telligible construction,  also  general  ac- 
curacy in  statements  made,  arc?  of 
greater  importance  in  work  of  this  kind 
than  thick  paper,  new  type,  and  gilt 
letters.  Careless  proof  reading,  tautology, 
and  exhibition  of  boastful  egotism  can 
be  overlooked;  hazardous,  overdrawn,  in- 
correct statements  of  history,  rarity  and 
condition,  cannot;  the  latter,  rather  than 
the  former,  are  the  chief  defects  of  the 
catalogue,  but  all  combining,  help  make 
the  Bushnell  sale  catalogue,  as  published, 
unworthy  of  the  collection  it  is  supposed 
to  describe/’ 

The  sale  itself  began  promptly  at 
Three  P.M.,  Tuesday,  June  20th,  1882, 
in  the  salesrooms  of  Bangs  E?  Co.,  739- 
741  Broadway,  N.Y.C.  Lot  $rl,  a Sierra 
Leone  Penny  of  1791,  was  purchased  by 
Lrossard  and  presented  to  Edward  Cogan 
as  a souvenir  of  the  sale.  Number  2 was 
bought  by  H.  G.  Sampson  and  presented 
to  W.  H.  Strobridge  for  a like  reason. 
Lorin  Parmelee  bought  in  the  Good 
Samaritan  Shilling  for  $650.  as  well  as 
the  cream  of  the  Massachusetts  Silver 
plus  the  Lord  Baltimore  Penny  at  $5  50., 
together  with  a large  number  of  other 
desirable  Colonials. 

The  monotony  of  the  second  day  of 
the  sale  was  broken  by  a gentleman  who 
sat  at  the  rear  of  the  room  and  loudly 
criticized  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
coins.  The  Chapmans  purchased  a large 
number  of  rare  Colonials,  and  Ed  Fross- 
ard  obtained  the  most  desirable  item 
offered,  the  Brasher  Doubloon,  for  a 


paltry  $505.00.  Parmelee  continued  to 
buy  odd  pieces  to  round  out  his  already 
magnificent  collection. 

The  third  days  bidding  was  enlivened 
by  the  presence  of  one  Harrison,  a Balti- 
more collector,  who  obtained  the  finest  of 
the  Washington  medals  offered.  Parme- 
lee purchased  many  of  the  first  grade 
Washington  coins  while  other  room  bid- 
ders actively  fought  for  the  balance. 

The  fourth  days  sale  was  made  note- 
worthy by  the  spirited  interest  in  Early 
Mint  Patterns  almost  all  of  which 
brought  record  prices.  Parmelee  again 
led  the  bidders,  although  the  majority  of 
the  items  offered  were  snapped  up  about 
the  room.  The  last  day  of  the  sale,  June 
25th,  was  marked  by  the  offering  of  the 
regular  U.S.  material.  Friend  Frossard 
purchased  a Fine  1800  Silver  Dollar  and 
on  behalf  of  the  bidders,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  “Long  John"  (Haseltine)  and 
the  two  brothers,  presented  it  to  the 
Auctioneer  as  a pocket  piece. 

Observations  made  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  are  rich  in  human  interest.  The 
bidding  generally  was  spirited  and  rapid, 
the  Chapmans  starting  each  lot  at  a 
round  figure,  and  when  not  going  up 
quickly  enough,  were  said  to  occasionally 
attempt  bidding  against  each  other.  Mr. 
Richard  Cogan  had  charge  of  the  coins 
while  on  exhibition,  and  kept  a record 
of  the  sales.  The  New  York  press  at- 
tended the  sale,  due  no  doubt  to  the  ex- 
tensive publicity  it  had  received.  Among 
others,  the  Tribune,  World,  Sun  and 
Times  were  represented.  One  observer 
remarked  that  the  man  from  the  Times 
was  intelligent  and  dressed  faultlessly. 

Lorin  G.  Parmelee  was  the  largest 
buyer,  adding  $3,800.  worth  of  material 
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to  his  famous  collection.  The  Chapmans 
were  next,  having  spent  some  $3,000. 
tor  stock.  The  other  heavy  buyers  were 
Frossard  ($2,300.);  G.  W.  Cogan 
($1,600.);  H.  G.  Sampson  and  J.  W. 
Haseldne.  In  all,  the  collection  which 
probably  cost  Bushnell  about  twice  the 
amount,  realized  $1*3,901.00,  and  was 
seemingly  very  profitable  to  Mr.  Par' 
melee. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a lively  and  success' 
tul  sale,  the  average  daily  attendance  be' 
ing  about  twenty  five,  including  buyers 
and  spectators.  Among  others  present, 
were  Prof.  Anthon,  Ed.  Cogan,  Sr., 
Daniel  P, irish,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Strowbridge, 
W.  Poillon,  Win.  S.  Appleton,  Parmelee, 
F.  W.  Doughty,  G.  W.  Cogan,  Lyman 
H.  Low,  Charles  Steigerwalt,  H.  P. 
Smith,  Major  Nicolls,  J.  W.  Scott  and 
Dave  Proskey,  all  famous  names  in  the 
glorious  history  ot  American  numismatics. 

It  is  said  that  humorous  little  inch 
dents  and  remarks  between  the  auction' 
eer,  Mr.  Merwin,  and  the  audience,  re- 
lieved the  general  monotony  and  kept 
everybody  in  a good  humor.  A reflection 
upon  the  times  is  contained  in  a comment 
made  earlier  by  one  of  the  catalogues  for 
Bangs  & Co.  “Patent  portable  spittoons 
cost  only  50^  apiece,  and  it  costs  $5.00 
to  have  the  auction  rooms  on  Broadway 
scrubbed  after  each  coin  sale.  Not  being 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  patent  article, 
we  only  throw  out  the  suggestion  as  a 
friendly  hint." 

Frossard,  while  generally  caustic  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bushnell  catalogue  and  its 
youthful  compilers,  made  a few  refer- 
ences which  seem  decidedly  complimen- 
tary —“One  feature  for  which  Messrs. 
Chapman  deserve  praise  is  the  care  they 
appear  to  have  exercised  in  pointing  out 
all  coins  which  our  numismatic  authori- 
ties have  since  the  Mickley  sale  dis- 
covered to  be  spurious;  in  all  such  cases 
they  boldly  announce  the  fact,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  may  have  been  to  Mr. 
Bushnell.  In  questions  of  authenticity 


therefore,  we  grant  them  the  merit  of 
having  been  painstaking,  intelligent  and 
h<  >nest." 

However,  the  Professor,  in  future  is- 
sues of  “Numisma"  continued  to  tear 
into  the  Chapmans  and  seemed  to  de- 
light in  heaping  abuse  upon  the  Bushnell 
sale.  He  was  joined  by  W.  E.  Wood- 
ward, who,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Mon- 
treal sale,  July  1882,  made  a scathing 
attack  upon  the  two  brothers.  After 
questioning  the  origin  of  several  lots, 
Woodward  remarked  as  follows:  “There 
are  many  other  pieces  in  this  celebrated 
collection  around  which  a veil  of  mys- 
tery has  long  been  thrown,  which,  if  they 
could  be  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
truth,  would  have  their  lofty  pretensions 
sadlv  lowered  notwithstanding  “Our 
opinion,"  which  throughout  the  cata- 
logue is  apparently  regarded  by  the 
young  gentlemen  who  compiled  it,  as 
amply  sufficient  to  settle  any  mooted 
question  in  American  numismatics." 

Those  among  us,  who  follow  every 
current  sale  of  this  generation  with  un- 
yielding  enthusiasm,  must  wonder  at 
the  obvious  freedom  enjoyed  by  our 
forefathers.  The  publication  in  a numis- 
matic journal  today  of  similar  gross 
indignities  would,  in  effect,  be  respon- 
sible for  a catastrophe  of  no  little  magni- 
tude. 

In  an  effort  to  completely  overshadow 
the  earlier  criticism  of  his  own  and  of 
others,  Frossard,  in  a final  attack,  listed 
in  detail  every  lot  in  the  Bushnell  sale 
that  he  could  find  fault  with.  Actually, 
many  of  these  comments  are  quite  amus- 
ing and  should  be  followed  carefully  by 
every  owner  of  the  Bushnell  catalogue. 
They  indicate  obvious  dissatisfaction  for 
a work  that  is  currently  valued  by  many 
leading  authorities  as  a standard  refer- 
ence. 
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A LITTLE  DRY  READING  FOR  THE  ANTIQUARIES 


1616.  Medal  awarded  Congress";  when"^ 
1660.  W.E.W.  has  the  dies. 

1748,  '49,  '51.  "Arctic"  "Artie";  bound  to 


Nos.  14,  16  and  17;  Counterfeits. 

145.  Bogus  and  modern;  why  did  not 
Bushnell  say  whence  he  obtained  the  piece? 
If  from  England  some  one  must  have  sold  it 
to  him;  but  the  piece  is  known  to  be  a fraud 
from  the  fact  that  the  man  who  bought  Hub 
No.  2844,  said  "that  he  bought  the  hub  be' 
cause  he  had  the  piece." 

176.  Crosby  right;  bogus. 

186  and  187.  Nothing  to  do  with  Florida 
and  188  a Spanish  medal. 

241.  Counterfeit. 

247.  More  than  1 dozen  known;  probably 
a restrike. 

266.  Counterfeit  casting. 

289  and  1544.  “Knawing"  is  good. 

291.  “It  is  our  opinion.”  For  shure. 

3 37.  W.  E.  Woodward  has  had  a dozen. 

349.  "Two  or  three  known." — Bosh. 

362.  "Cast  copper  silver  plated." 
Original. 

5 37.  Was  there  ever  a Colburn  sale? 

608.  "We  do  not  think  so."  Oh!  Foum 
tain  of  wisdom!  Deep  well  of  knowledge! 

620.  Cast  not  stamped. 

653.  “One  of  the  most,"  etc. — Bosh. 

712  and  715.  More  bosh. 

740.  “Very  rare  and  the  rarest  variety. 
Good  English. 

77  5.  Counterfeit  of  the  period. 

778.  "Celebrated";  who  celebrates  it? 

878,  887,  896.  "Five  known,"  “Five 

known,"  "Three  known,"  how  known  and 
whence  did  the  antiquaries  derive  this  bit 
of  gossip? 

920.  Too  much  bosh!  Crosby's  original 
statement  correct. 

1005.  Edge  engrailed  (with  a chisel). 

1017,  '26,  '38,  '52,  '64,  '69,  '81,  '90,  1107, 
'14,  '16,  '21;  none  silver. 

1212.  "Imploring  of  him”;  good  Irish. 
Poor  English. 

1217  and  '3  5.  What  is  "A  band  of  clouds?" 

1 244.  A marvelous  discovery  and  state' 
ment.  This  piece  was  lately  bought  by  Scott 
& Co.  at  $7.50.  Query.  How  did  it  get  in 
the  Bushnell  sale? 

1265  and  1303.  "Rays  diverting”,  the 
description  is  diverting,  the  rays  diverge. 

1289.  "Licking  the  calf,”  and  "Minding 
the  baby";  quite  classical. 

1 335  and  1 343.  Electrotypes. 

1375.  Marvin  705;  a mule. 

1400.  “Sunk  disk”  is  good. 

1 553,  '75,  '78  and  '79.  Electrotypes. 

1605.  "This  is  one,"  etc.;  Bosh. 


have  the  spelling  correct. 

1764.  U.S.  Mint  at  Phila.,  which  has  been 
cleaned  in  acid;  when? 

1848.  Electrotype. 

1843,  1929,  67.  What  Express?  Adams? 
1976  and  '82.  And  is  it  Alex.  Hamilton? 

2183.  "Similar  but  very  different";  Clear 
as  mud. 

-2(15  and  06.  Beath  and  "Uncirbulated" 
are  good. 

2230.  Not  Silver. 

-279,  and  82.  Sewn  and  "Sewen  of 
course  not  sewed. 

2617.  "We  believe,”  “We  had,"  "We 
sold,  We  have,  By  the  way,  quite  a nunv 
her  of  the  Cents  were  polished  with  stove 
blacking;  all  the  '94s,  1814,  '27,  etc.:  none  of 
the  1794  cents  were  struck  as  proofs,  and 
they  rated  at  from  very  good  to  uncirculated; 
all  the  fine  silver  medals  had  been  cleaned 
263  5,  etc.  “Variety  to  last”;  to,  good. 
Many  of  the  half  dollars  did  not  belong 
to  Bushncll's  collection.  "Bless  my  heart,” 
innocently  exclaimed  Major  Nicolls,  suddenly 
looking  up  from  his  catalogue,  "Why,  I never 
knew  I had  so  many  uniques  in  my  cob 
lection !” — 

Auct.  "Three  cents,  going  at  three  cents  to 
Proskey.” 

Pr.  "No  Sir,  I did  not  bid  on  these." 

Auct.  Beg  pardon,  I thought  it  was  yours 
from  the  size  of  the  bid.” — 

Auct.  (To  FI.  G.  S.)  “No  Sir,  you  can't  have 
that  Silly  head  cent,  that  belongs  in  Phila' 
delphia." 

Sampson.  “How  about  the  Booby  head?” 
Auct.  "That  goes  there  too,  it  makes  up  the 
pair." 

Smi  th.  ( Loud ) "That's  bogus." 

Chap  man.  ( Sotte  voce)  "Shut  up  Smith." 

Undoubtedly  the  Chapmans  ably 
weathered  the  blistering  and  abusive  com- 
mentary  heaped  upon  them  during  their 
formative  years.  The  catalog  of  the  Bush' 
nell  collection  was  the  first  of  twenty  one 
other  large  size  sale  catalogs. 

The  Bushnell  catalog  announced  the 
beginning  of  an  era.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  widely  publicized  “Name”  sales  and 
was  the  first  catalog  to  be  really  dressed 
up  with  special  type,  expensive  paper 
and  extensive  illustrations. 
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ALGERIA 


The  first  regular  coinage  of  the  French 
colony  of  Algeria  has  made  its  appear- 
ance.  Struck  in  copper-nickel  at  the  Paris 
Mint,  the  coins  follow  the  general  Turin 
head  design  (CW  11,  12)  ot  metropoli- 
tan France.  Coins  observed  thus  far  are 
100  Francs  dated  1950,  and  5 0 and  20 
Francs  bearing  the  date  1949  and  all  are 
similar,  except  for  size,  to  the  illustrated 
piece. 

Incidental  intelligence  regarding  an 
ephemeral  coin  lor  Algeria  has  just  been 
uncovered.  During  World  War  11,  the 
Free  French  government,  then  stationed 
in  Algeria,  authorized  the  coinage  ot  a 
1 -Franc  piece.  Under  the  Ordinance  ot 
Aug.  26,  1943,  the  Morion  type  1 -Franc 
(CW  17)  was  struck  by  the  following 
three  firms  in  Algiers: 

Union  Metal, lique  Algerienne 
Carnaud  & Cie. 

L Air  a Maison-Blanche 
The  total  issue  amounted  to  17.200 
pieces  in  zinc  and  4400  pieces  in  alumi- 
num. Since  the  original  dies  reposed  in 
the  Paris  Mint  then  under  German  occu- 
pation, a M.  Graziani  was  employed  to 
engrave  new  dies.  Before  leaving  to  take 
up  its  duties  in  Paris  alter  the  Germans 
were  driven  out  in  1944,  the  provisional 
government  (Free  French)  ordered  the 
issue  to  be  melted.  The  dies  and  a lew 
specimens  in  both  metals  were  then 
placed  under  seal  in  Algiers.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  specimens  got  into  the 
hands  of  collectors. 
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ARGENTINA 
COPPER— NICKEL 


10  Centavos  1950.  Bust  of  Jose  de 
San  Martin,  r. 

5 Centavos  1950.  Similar 


AUSTRIA 


20  Groschen  1950— 


~i 


2 Groschen  19  50 — Aluminum 

BELGIUM 


1 Franc  1950 — Copper — Nickel 
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BRAZIL 

ALUMINUM— BRONZE 


50  Centavos  1948.  Pres.  Dutra 


20  Centavos  1948.  Rui  Barbosa 


10  Centavos  1948.  Jose  Bonifacio 

DENMARK 

ZINC 


r 


5 Ore  1950 
2 Ore  1950 
1 Ore  1950 

FRENCH  COLONIAL  COINS 

In  1948  a number  of  essais  were  made 
at  the  Paris  Mint  for  numerous  French 

colonies  many  of  which  had  heretofore 
no  coinage  of  their  own.  A few  ol  these 


patterns  have  already  graduated  into  the 
regular  class,  but  until  we  receive  final 
word  from  the  Paris  Mint  we  prefer  to 
feature  this  interesting  series  in  one  issue 
of  the  Journal. 

CANADA 

To  commemorate  the  Bicentennial  of 
the  isolation  of  nickel,  the  Ottawa  mint 
has  released  an  attractive  Five-Cent 
piece;  it  is  the  first  instance  of  nickel 
being  so  honored  on  a coin.  For  several 
centuries,  various  commemorative  coins 
were  struck  in  Europe  paying  homage  to 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines — an  iiv 
teresting  element  in  numismatics  fusing 
the  historical  features  of  the  coin  with 
its  intrinsic  composition. 


Ohv.  Same  as  CW  32,  except  omission  of 
“IND:IMP” 

Rev.  CANADA,  NICKEL  1751-1951,  5 
CENTS,  all  above  Refinery.  Below, 
Maple  leaves. 


GUATEMALA 

SILVER 


25  Centavos.  Native  Head.  1950 
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10  Centavos.  Quiriga  Monolith.  1949,  1950 


5 Centavos.  Ceiha  Tree.  1949,  1950 

ALUMINUM— BRONZE 


1 Centavo.  Fray  Bartolome  de  las  Casas. 
1949,  1950 

FRANCE 

ALUMINUM— BRONZE 


20  Francs  1950,  new  head  by  Guiraud. 

BURMA 

Illustrated  below  are  the  Burmese  coins 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Nov. 'Dec. 
1950. 

The  following  specifications  were  au' 
thorized  by  Seetion  14  of  the  Currency 


and  Coinage  Act  of  1946  directing  the 
Burma  Currency  Board  to  issue  new 
subsidiary  coins.  Although  dated  1949, 
the  coins  were  actually  issued  in  July 
1950. 


NICKEL 


8 Annas  ( * T Rupee).  90  grains,  round. 

Obv.  A chinthe  (lion),  left. 

Rev.  Ornamental  wreath  enclosing  value 
and  date,  1949 

4 Annas  ('4  Rupee).  45  grains,  round. 
Similar 

COPPER-NICKEL 

2 Annas  90  grains,  square.  Similar 

1 Anna  60  grains,  scalloped.  Similar 

1 2 Anna  45  grains,  square.  Similar 

SERBIA  AND  CROATIA 

Soon  after  April  6,  1941,  when  the 
German  forces  invaded  Yugoslavia,  the 
defending  army  capitulated  and  the 
country  was  partitioned  between  Ger' 
many,  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria.  On 
April  10th,  an  independent  Croatia  was 
proclaimed  with  Dr.  Ante  Pavelitch  as 
‘Poglavnik’  (leader)  and  Prime  Minister. 
A little  known  sidelight  of  the  history  of 
this  period  proves  interesting — on  May 
18th,  Prince  Aymon,  Duke  of  Aosta  and 
a cousin  of  Victor  Emmanuel  III  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Croatia  as  Tomisjau 
I.  He,  however,  never  reigned  and  on 
Aug.  19,  1943,  he  resigned  his  short' 
lived  throne. 
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The  puppet  government  of  Serbia  uiv 
der  Gen.  Milan  Neditch  was  set  up  on 
Aug.  29,  1941  and  this  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  annexation  of  Slovenia  by 
both  Italy  and  Germany.  The  former 
had  also  proclaimed  an  independent 
Montenegro  which  did  not  issue  any 
coins  during  this  period.  That  these  occu- 
pations  were  highly  unstable  is  attested 
to  by  the  successful  and  fruitful  resist- 
ance of  the  Yugoslav  people. 

CROATIA 


2 Kune  1941.  Zinc.  Obv.  Arms  of  Croatia. 
Independent  State  of  Croatia. 

Rev.  2 Kune  1941  enclosed  by  braiding. 

SERBIA 


10  Dinar  1943.  Zinc.  Obv.  Eagle  and 
SERBIA  in  Cyrillic. 

Rev.  wreath  surrounding  value  and  date. 
BP  (Budapest) 

2 Dinar  1942.  Similar 
1 Dinar  1942.  Similar 

GERMAN  POSTWAR  COINS 

Western  Occupation  Zones 

Bank  Deutscher  Lander — Law  of  June  18, 
1948 


Copper'Nickel  50  Pfennig  1949 

Brass  over  Steel  10  Pfennig  1949 

5 Pfennig  1949 
Bronze  “ “ 1 Pfennig  1949 

Federal  Republic — Coinage  authorized  June 
29,  1950. 


Copper-Nic 

rkel 

1 

Mark 

1950 

b b 

50 

Pfennig 

1950 

Brass  over 

Steel 

10 

Pfennig 

1950 

u u 

b b 

5 

Pfennig 

1950 

Bronze 

2 

Pfennig 

1950 

b b 

OVi 

er  Steel 

1 

Pfennig 

1950 

Mintmarks 

observed: 

D,  1 

",  G,  J 

Eastern  (Soviet)  Zone 


Aluminum  10  Pfennig  1948,9 

5 Pfennig  1948 
1 Pfennig  1949 
ALL  MINTED  IN  BERLIN. 

MEXICO 

Decree  of  Dec.  29,  1949  reforming  the 
monetary  Law  of  July  25,  1931  and 
establishing  a newr  coinage. 
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SILVER 


1 Peso.  32  mm.  .300  Fine  (.100  nickel, 

.100  zinc,  .500  copper) 
13-1/3  Grams,  containing  4 
grams  of  pure  silver. 

Obv.  Eagle.  ESTADOS  UNI- 
DOS  MEXICANOS. 

Rev.  Bust  of  Gen.  Morelos,  1. 
value,  date,  mintmark 


50  Centavos.  26  mm.  same  fineness  and  alloy 
as  the  Peso. 

6-2/3  Grams,  containing  2 
grams  of  pure  silver. 

Obv.  Same. 

Rev.  Bust  of  helmeted  Cuauh- 
temoc, r.  value,  date,  mint- 
mark 


25  Centavos.  21.5  mm.  same  fineness  and 
alloy  as  above. 

3-1/3  Grams,  containing  1 
gram  of  pure  silver. 

Obv.  Same. 

Rev.  Liberty  Cap  over  bal- 
ances. value,  mintmark,  date. 


COPPER— NICKEL 

10  Centavos.  23.5  mm.  .750  copper,  .250 
nickel,  5.5  grams. 

Obv.  Same 

Rev.  Benito  Juarez,  1.  value, 
date,  mintmark 

Note:  The  10-Centavo  piece,  while  author- 
ized, has  not  made  its  appearance  as  yet. 

5 Centavos.  20.5  mm.  same  alloy  as  above. 
4 grams. 

Obv.  Same 

Rev.  Dona  Josefa  Ortiz  de 
Dominguez,  r.  value,  date, 
mintmark. 

BRASS 

2 Centavos.  19.5  mm.  .850  copper,  .150 
zinc.  3 grams. 

Obv.  Same 

Rev.  Ear  of  corn,  value,  date, 
mintmark. 

Note:  This,  as  the  10-Centavos,  has  not  been 
seen  as  yet. 


1 Centavo.  16  mm.  same  alloy  as  2 Centa- 
vos. 2 grams. 

Obv.  Same 

Rev.  Ear  of  wheat,  value,  date, 
mintmark. 

New  commemorative  5-Pesos 

In  line  with  a newly  announced  policy 
of  issuing  commemorat'ives,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  placed  in  circulation,  as 
of  December  1950,  a 5 -Peso  piece  com- 
memorating the  Southeast  Railroad. 
Containing  20  grams  of  pure  silver,  we 
hope  to  illustrate  it  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Journal. 
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KITED  STATES 
SMALL  CENTS 

1657  - 1909 


A 2 pages  .75 


The  seven  coin  albums  illustrated  are  great  favorites  among 
new  and  old  collectors.  They  are  neat,  compact  and  the  coins 
cannot  fall  out  of  them.  Each  row  of  coins  has  a separate  celluloid 
slide  for  protection  and  visibility.  Look  for  the  original  Patent 
No.  1,719,962  and  our  firm  name  on  the  back  of  each  album. 
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B 4 pages  1.50 


E 2 pages  .75 


C 2 pages  .75 


F 4 pages  1.50 


INITED  STATES 
NICKELS  1913-1938 

D 4 pages  1.50 


Several  new  alburns  have  recently  been  published. 

Send  for  circular. 


New  Publications 


FIFTEENTH  EDITION 

1951 

THE  STANDARD  CATALOGUE 

OF 

UNITED  STATES  COINS 

From  1652  to  Present  Day 

CONTENTS 

United  States  Gold,  Silver  and  Copper  Coins 
Early  American  Coins  Philippine  Islands  Coins 

Coins  of  the  States  Hawaiian  Coins 

Private  Gold  Coins  General  Information 

Commemorative  Coins  Complete  Mint  Reports 

VALUATIONS  REVISED  THROUGHOUT 

An  important  addition  . . . for  the  first  time  ...  a complete  list  of  restrikes 
with  full  information  on  the  origin  of  this  series. 

Also  . . . New  illustrations  ot  varieties  of  large  and  half  cents. 

Price  $3.00 


THE  STANDARD  PAPER  MONEY  CATALOGUE 

PART  ONE  — 1950 

A self 'contained  authoritative  wor\  on 

COLONIAL  AND  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY 

Descriptions  and  prices  of  a large  variety  of  the  notes  of  the  original 
thirteen  Colonies  and  the  Continental  Congress.  Illustrations  throughout. 


Large  8 Vo. 


Paper  Cover. 

Compiled  and  published  by 


Price  $1.50 


WAYTE  RAYMOND,  INC. 


